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JOSEPHINE MILEs, poet and critic, is a professor of 
English at the University of California, Berkeley. 
Among her books are Eras and Modes in English 
Poetry and Poems, 1930-1960. 


* Ralph Waldo Emerson 


Dice wise men the world inherits a literature of wisdom, 
characterized less by its programmatic informativeness than by its 
strength and brevity of statement. Proverb, aphorism, maxim are 
terms for the succinct wise sayings which we have from every lan- 
guage, from Moses and Jesus, from Confucius, Buddha, and 
Mohammed, from Heraclitus, Martial, and Marcus Aurelius, from 
Montaigne and Bacon, down the traditions of time to America’s 
man of wisdom, Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

To understand Emerson’s writing we had best try to follow 
what he has to say in the way that he says it. First, in three 
maturely characteristic books, let us look at his setting forth of 
ideas. Then, in all his writing from youthful speculation to aging 
reminiscence, let us trace his suiting of thought to event. Final- 
ly, let us try to specify, by a closer look at his traits of style, 
some of the particular individuality of our wisdom-writer in his 
tradition. 

One of his most solidly organized and directly speaking books 
is The Conduct of Life, published along with Representative 
Men and English Traits in Emerson’s mature years and repre- 
senting the fullness of his achievement. Before these three, he 
had made many beginnings, in journals, sermons, lectures, po- 
ems, and such widely discussed volumes as Nature of 1836 and 
the two Essays series. And in the later years, he continued his 
writing and lecturing, with especial emphasis on the Civil War 
and the new science. To both beginnings and conclusions, The 
Conduct of Life, Representative Men, and English Traits were 
central. If we look at them first, for Emerson’s chief ideas as they 
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concern us, we may then turn to a more historical and a more lit- 
erary view for further understanding of his purposes and effects. 

The Conduct of Life begins with one main question: How 
shall I live? Not, What is the theory of the age, or What is the 
spirit of the times, or What can we do to reform men? The 
question is not What, but How; the questioner not we, but J; 
the problem, to live. These characteristics of active and personal 
process establish the tone and the construction of Emerson’s 
whole book, and of his whole work. 

Say that you, as reader, have this book in hand, a gracefully 
compact volume of two hundred pages, how will you most easily 
follow its thought? By following Emerson’s belief that the parts 
of an idea are given meaning by the whole, as they in their 
turn give substance to the whole. The parts in The Conduct of 
Life are nine chapters, derived from nine lectures which Emer- 
son had given in sequence to an audience of Boston towns- 
people gathered together in the 1850’s to hear him because of 
his great reputation for saying well what they needed to hear. 
What audiences in the 1960’s might hear on the theme “How 
Shall I Live?” would depend, probably, on the speaker’s speciali- 
zation; they might get a businessman’s or a churchman’s answer, 
a scientist’s answer, a psychologist’s or an artist’s answer, an 
“academic” or “journalistic’ answer. For each specialty, there 
would be a series of informative topics, say, “Automation,” 
or “Renaissance Humanism,” or “Zen.” In contrast, how sur- 
prising in their speculative generality are Emerson’s nine: ‘‘Fate,” 
“Power,” “Wealth,” “Culture,” “Behavior,” “Worship,” “Consid- 
erations by the Way,” “Beauty,” and “Illusions.” How, the reader 
may wonder, can he make a whole of these? And where is 
the information in them? Our modern habit of. information- 
seeking will probably lead to doubts about such a list of con- 
tents. Emerson’s own hearers probably felt a different doubt. 
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Bred to churchgoing and sermon-listening, they may have won- 
dered at the nonreligiousness of such titles, their lack of Biblical 
texts and canons. So this list has a kind of daring to it, for 
either century, moral yet secular as it is. Few writers except 
wisdom-writers have the power to span the years by the en- 
durance of their generalities in combination with the immediacy 
of their references to daily. life. 

How shall I live? With fate; that is, with the limitations of my 
inheritance and the natural world. With power, my abilities and 
energies. With wealth, my gains or losses. With culture, my 
widest sympathies and affinities. With behavior, my manner of 
life. With worship, my belief. With considerations, the positive 
centers for my action. With beauty, the underlying likenesses of 
the beautiful. And with illusions, the games and masks of my 
self-deception. 

The sequence of answers begins with fate, impersonally and 
negatively; grows more and more strongly personal through 
the center in worship; then adds in conclusion a triad of imper- 
sonal and negative warnings on the dissonances and consonances 
of the process of composing a living and a life. The last essay 
ends as the first ends, with the axiom, the accepted, undem- 
onstrated, intuitive assertion that there is no chance, no anom- 
aly, in the universe; that all is system and_gradation; and that 
the young mortal, the pure in heart, survives with the true, 
beautiful, and moral gods. 

To see more clearly how Emerson established this coherent 
universe, it is useful to look closely at the form of the first 
essay, “Fate”; then, to gain a sense of the complementary 
solidity of individual choice and action, to look at “Wealth” — 
to relate, that is, life to the living of it. Note the difference from 
the Christian incarnation, which Emerson had studied to preach 
and had resigned from preaching. Incarnation draws mind and 
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spirit downward into body, into the crucifixion and redemption 
of body. For Emerson, the motion is upward, cyclical, opposing 
and circling into spiral, through the power of every individual 
soul as it participates in the unifying force of the one soul, 
the over-soul, which composes all. The positive energy is earthly 
as well as heavenly. 

The essay “Fate” proceeds through a half-dozen steps of four 
or five pages each. The first step is to make use of the limita- 
tions, negations, brute facts, tyrannies of life. The second, in 
both individual and national inheritance, is to accept the force 
of such restrictive circumstance. “Nature is, what you may do. 
There is much you may not. ... Once we thought, positive 
power was all. Now we learn, that negative power, or circum- 
stance, is half. Nature is the tyrannous circumstance, the thick 
skull, the sheathed snake, the ponderous, rock-like jaw; neces- 
sitated activity; violent direction; the conditions of a tool, like 
the locomotive, strong enough on its track, but which can do 
nothing but mischief off of it; or skates, which are wings on the 
ice, but fetters on the ground. The book of Nature is the book 
of Fate.” But the third step is to recognize the power of thought 
in man—‘“On one side, elemental order, sandstone and gran- 
ite, rock-ledges, peat-bog, forest, sea and shore; and, on the other 
part, thought, the spirit which composes and decomposes nature, 
—here they are, side by side, god and devil, mind and matter, 
king and conspirator, belt and spasm, riding peacefully together 
in the eye and brain of every man.” The fourth is to see that 
man’s thought not only counters but uses fate, by design, by 
dream, by will, by moral purpose. “Fate, then, is a name for 
facts not yet passed under the fire of thought;—for causes 
which are unpenetrated.” The fifth is to see that their inter- 
relations, fate’s and thought’s, are manifold. The sixth is to 
think about the spirit of the age as the interworking of event and 
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person, the advance out of fate into freedom, and their re- 
balancing. The soul “contains the event that shall befall it, for 
the event is only the actualization of its thoughts; and what we 
pray to ourselves for is always granted.” So finally, the peroration 
of the pulpit and lecture hall: “Let us build altars to the Beautiful 
Necessity” which rudely or softly educates man to the percep- 
tion that there are no contingencies. 

The following essay, “Power,” stresses again the potential 
force of man, especially the strength that comes with concentra- 
tion and habituation of his abilities, and uses the analogy of the 
energy and husbandry of a machine, which is constructed by 
man to exclude follies and hindrances, broken threads and rot- 
ten hours, from his production. 

Coming then to the essay on production, called “Wealth,” 
we may stop to take note of another of Emerson’s characteristics 
as essayist, his sermonlike use of a verse text not scriptural but 
his own. We note key lines from the poem that stands at the head 
of this essay: 

And well the primal pioneer 
Knew the strong task to it assigned 


Patient through Heaven’s enormous year 
To build in matter home for mind. 


The whole poem is a treatise, a history, a four-beat, irregularly 
rhyming re-creation of past wealth, of wheat, metal ores, coal, 
and then the binding threads of city and trade, the ties of na- 
ture and of law which hold even in the most youthful being. 

In the essay itself, the theme is set early: “How does that 
man get his living? . . . He fails to make his place good in 
the world, unless he not only pays his debt, but also adds some- 
thing to the common wealth.” “Wealth,” says Emerson, “has its 
source in applications of the mind to nature, from the rudest 
strokes of spade and axe, up to the last secrets of art.” It is 
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“the greatest possible extension to our powers, as if it added 
feet, and hands, and eyes, and blood, length to the day, and 
knowledge, and good-will.” 

By a law of nature, man feeds himself, fills his own needs. 
“He is the richest man who knows how to draw a benefit from 
the labors of the greatest number of men, of men in distant 
countries, and in past times.” Economy is moral when it 
makes for profound, not trivial, independences. No man, in 
whatever time, is as rich as he ought to be. Property is an in- 
tellectual production; commerce, a game of skill; money, the 
delicate measure of civil, social, and moral changes. “A dollar 
in a university, is worth more than a dollar in a jail... the 
value of a dollar is social, as it is created by society.” Economy 
has its own inner balances. 

In the essay, Emerson makes four main points about economy, 
that is, about means related to ends: that each man’s expense 
should proceed from his character; that each man should pro- 
ceed by system; that each should follow the custom of the coun- 
try; that each will reap what he sows, for “the counting-room 
maxims liberally expounded are laws of the Universe.” Invest- 
ment is the final significance: from wealth, to money, to value, 
to expenditure; from bread, to strength, to thought, to courage, 
invested toward higher goods. Like “Fate,” then, “Wealth” is or- 
ganized by a handful of sections, one moving into the next, with 
an initial question answered early and then finally raised to a 
higher power. 

The idea of culture tempers the ideas of power and wealth by 
moderating and expanding them. Books, travels, cities, solitude, 
with all their difficulties, carry man from focused energy to 
widening thought, from quadruped to human. Superficially, but 
no less significantly, the how of men’s life is the how of “Man- 
ners.” Manners are the best ways of doing things, the gentlest 
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laws and bonds. Their basis lies in self-reliance, in thoughtful 
choice; their grammar of gesture is clearer than English grammar, 
a part of both nature and character. 

“Worship,” in turning back from spirit in body to body in 
spirit, takes note of criticisms made by hearers of the earlier 
lectures in this series: that there is too much of body in the 
lectures; that they grant too much power either to animal man 
or to negative man. But Emerson says he will persist, against 
all sanctified airs, in recognizing both, the one for praise, the 
other for-blame. Religious worship is a flowering from bodily 
stems: it needs the vigor of nature. Vigorless worship, institu- 
tionalized, dogmatized, sectarian, as in many of the churches 
of his day, is weak and wrong; where it exists new forms are 
needed, new channels for spirit to move in. “In our large 
cities, the population is godless, materialized,—no bond, no 
fellow-feeling, no enthusiasm. These are not men, but hungers, 
thirsts, fevers, and appetites walking. How is it people manage 
to live on, —so aimless as they are? After their peppercorn aims 
are gained, it seems as if the lime in their bones alone held 
them together, and not any worthy purpose.” We need not fear, 
on the other hand, if creeds and sects decline. “The public and 
the private element, like north and south, like inside and outside, 
like centrifugal and centripetal, adhere to every soul, and cannot 
be subdued, except the sou! is dissipated. God builds his temple 
in the heart on the ruins of churches and religions.” 

Vividly in this climactic chapter, Emerson makes clear the 
bent of his philosophy. It is not methodology, not logic, not 
systematic analysis or inquiry that concerns him; it is the crea- 
tion of a pattern of thought and observation in reasonable har- 
mony with certain accepted axioms of intuited belief. First, “We 
are born believing. A man bears beliefs, as a tree bears apples.” 
Second, morality and intellect are related in growth. “Every 
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man takes care that his neighbor shall not cheat him. But a day 
comes when he begins to care that he do not cheat his neigh- 
bor. Then all goes well. He has changed his market-cart into a 
chariot of the sun. What a day dawns, when we have taken 
to heart the doctrine of faith! to prefer, as a better investment, 
being to doing .. . the life to the year . . .” The word invest- 
ment, echoing from the essay on wealth, carries the sense of 
treasure used, of active commitment, in faith, to present and 
future. After a number of examples, for those faint in heart, 
comes the peroration of “Worship,” which we may take for as 
strongly and briefly phrased a conclusion as Emerson ever came 
to. “And so I think that the last lesson of life, the choral song 
which rises from all elements and all angels, is, a voluntary 
obcdience, a necessitated freedom. Man is made of the same 
atoms as the world is, he shares the same impressions, predispo- 
sitions, and destiny. When his mind is illuminated, when his 
heart is kind, he throws himself joyfully into the sublime order, 
and does, with knowledge, what the stones do by structure.” 

To this larger theme of detail in the sublime order, the last 
three essays in The Conduct of Life devote themselves. 

“Considerations” deals with true and false bonds, true and 
false allegiances and centers, for groups and for individuals. 
“Our chief want in life, is, somebody who shall make us do what 
we can. This is the service of a friend.” This is the service, too, 
of a good minority in a government, and of any heroic, obli- 
gable nucleus—to loose false ties, to give us the courage to 
serve and to be what we are. 

“Beauty” also stresses such relations of harmony. Like science, 
beauty extends and deepens us, takes us from surfaces to the 
foundations of things. That which is beautiful is simple, has no 
superfluous parts, serves its end, stands related to all things, is 
the mean of many extremes. Each of these qualities Emerson il- 
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lustrates further; the structure of this essay is a series of exempli- 
fications moving toward the highest power of beauty —to relate. 

He concludes with an essay on deceptive relations, “Illu- 
sions,” to remind us what we are so conscious of today — false 
fronts, masks. He will not allow us to rest easy; we must ride a 
beast of ever-changing form. With the young mortal and the gods 
together in the realm of pure truth, Emerson ends his advices 
on the conduct of life, catching up in his last sentences what he 
had set forth in his first: “If we must accept Fate, we are not 
less compelled to affirm liberty, the significance of the individ- 
ual, the grandeur of duty, the power of character.” He has 
harped on each string, as he has said, through nine essays, in 
order to harmonize them. His compositions have been played on 
these few main themes. Do we grant him his premises, his in- 
tuitive beliefs? Whether or no, at least we can grant him his 
questions and therefore follow where he leads in his ever-varying 
range of effort to answer. 

The Conduct of Life was Emerson’s last, most coherent, for 
many his most admirable, book. We may take it as the mature 
effort of his thought in his fifties, tried out in journal entries 
and on lecture platforms, and finally published forth in 1860. 
Even more than the Conduct, the other two books of his 
maturity, Representative Men, 1850, and English Traits, 1856, 
harped on certain strings. The lifelong personal question of Con- 
duct —How shall I live?—they asked more historically and 
descriptively: How do great men and nations live? 

We know that one of the much-read books of Emerson’s youth 
was Plutarch’s Lives—lives of soldiers and statesmen, of men 
of political action in Greece and Rome. We know that he ad- 
mired Carlyle’s kind of hero, as Divinity, Prophet, Poet, Priest, 
Man of Letters, King. He might be expected then to give us in 
Representative Men American leaders and prophets, like George 
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Washington, Benjamin Franklin, Thomas Jefferson, or one of 
the men he most admired in his own day, like Daniel Webster. 
But we perhaps have learned enough from The Conduct of Life 
to know that Emerson’s men will not be such models. He be- 
lieves in aspiring men, of negative as well as positive quality. To 
be representative, they may be villains as well as heroes. So we 
find the six of them: Plato the philosopher, Swedenborg the mys- 
tic, Montaigne the skeptic, Shakespeare the poet, Napoleon the 
man of the world, Goethe the writer—no one a hero or even 
a heroic type, but each representative of a complex of traits of 
thought in human kind. Note the introductory essay, ‘‘Uses of 
Great Men.” Uses, indeed! How shall they live? For us. 

To begin once more with the assumption of belief: “It is 
natural to believe in great men. . . . Nature seems to exist for 
the excellent. The world is upheld by the veracity of good 
men: they make the earth wholesome. ... The search after 
the great man is the dream of youth, and the most serious occu- 
pation of manhood.” But now when he asks how such men 
aid us, we see Emerson’s surprising yet clearly characteristic 
point: “Each man seeks those of different quality from his 
own, and such as are good of their kind; that is, he seeks 
other men, and the otherest.’’ Their service therefore is indi- 
rect, not by gift, but by representation, each “‘connected with 
some district of nature, whose agent and interpreter he is; as 
Linnzus, of plants; Huber, of bees . . . Euclid, of lines; New- 
ton, of fluxions.” “Every ship that comes to America got its 
chart from Columbus. Every novel is a debtor to Homer.” 

One danger is that these men become too much our masters. 
But change carries them and their kind along. “In some other 
and quite different field the next man will appear; not Jeffer- 
son, not Franklin, but now a great salesman; then a road-con- 
tractor; then a student of fishes; then a buffalo-hunting explorer; 
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or a semi-savage western general. .. . With each new mind, a 
new secret of nature transpires; nor can the Bible be closed until 
the last great man is born.” Nature protects each from every 
other in his variety; from what varieties can we learn? 

From “Plato”: “He represents the privilege of the intellect, the 
power, namely, of carrying up every fact to successive platforms, 
and so disclosing, in every fact, a germ of expansion.” From 
“Montaigne”: “Who shall forbid a wise skepticism, seeing that 
there is no practical question on which any thing more than an 
approximate solution can be had?” From “Shakespeare”: “The 
greatest genius is the most indebted man. A poet is...a 
heart in unison with his time and country.” From “Napoleon”: 
“He had a directness of action never before combined with so 
much comprehension.” 

English Traits, the third in his trio of mature volumes, asks 
How shall I live? by asking it of a country, and, note, a coun- 
try to which America was only recently opposed, yet from 
which it was descended. Oppose Goethe, oppose Montaigne, op- 
pose England: and learn from these oppositions. Why England 
is England? —this is the way Emerson puts the question now. 
His steps of inquiry proceed via “Land” to “Race,” to “Abil- 
ity,” to “Manners,” to “Truth,” to “Character,” to “Cockayne” 
(Humor), to “Wealth,” to “Aristocracy,” to “Universities,” to 
“Religion,” to “Literature,” to “Result.” Each general concern 
is given its specific English location and form: the land locates 
the race; aristocracy, the wealth; and humor, the character. 

Each section has its theme: “England is a garden.” “The Eng- 
glish composite character betrays a mixed origin. Everything 
English is a fusion of distant and antagonistic elements.” “The 
Norman has come popularly to represent in England the aris- 
tocratic, and the Saxon the democratic principle.” “I find the 
Englishman to be him of all men who stands firmest in his 
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shoes.” “The Teutonic tribes have a national singleness of 
heart, which contrasts with the Latin races.” “The English race 
are reputed morose.” “The English are a nation of humorists.” 
“There is no country in which so absolute a homage is paid to 
wealth.” “The feudal character of the English state, now that it 
is getting obsolete, glares a little, in contrast with the democrat- 
ic tendencies.” “The logical English train a scholar as they 
train an engineer. Oxford is a Greek factory, as Wilton mills 
weave carpet and Sheffield grinds steel.” “The religion of Eng- 
land is part of good-breeding.” “England is the best of actual 
nations. . . . Broad-fronted, broad-bottomed Teutons, they stand 
in solid phalanx foursquare to the points of compass; they consti- 
tute the modern world, they have earned their vantage ground 
and held it through ages of adverse possession. . . . They cannot 
readily see beyond England.” 

These brief statements of idea, one for almost each section, let 
us know how much we can learn, in specific documentation, anal- 
ysis, anecdote, and in the personal experience of the twice-visitor. 
Together they let us know about the English, that they have 
gained by opposing, and that we will gain by opposing them. 

Emerson has carried his sense of moral unity from person to 
object, to representative man, to nation and type, and through 
all of these the active and creating power of inner divinity, of 
intuition, gives shape to the natural forces of heredity, geog- 
raphy, history. English traits are English fate; within them 
moves man’s powers. His study of England puts Emerson’s 
theories to a strong test; to see what Nietzsche and Spengler 
have since done with them, would, as Philip Nicoloff suggests, 
put them to a still stronger test. But it is not one Emerson 
would avoid. Form, change, purpose were organic for him in the 
classic sense, a part of a pattern, as he said, not a romantic 
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caprice. So England could not but add strength to his beliefs; 
as his beliefs could not but inform that Saxon substance. 

These three main volumes in the decade of his maturity were 
built upon works already established in the heart of New 
England readers through the two series of Essays and the 
Poems of the 1840’s. Together these six collections of his 
thoughts give us Emerson’s most formal and formulated wis- 
dom. The startling assertions of such essays as “Self-Reliance” 
and “The Over-Soul,” the contained force of ‘““Woodnotes” and 
“Threnody,” find their stability of focus in the various forms of 
the question How shall I live? It may now be helpful to consider 
what in Emerson’s earlier world and purpose had helped bring 
the several forms of this question into being. 


The events of Emerson’s life in brief summary provide a con- 
text for his thought—the why of his beliefs. He was born on 
May 25, 1809, in Boston, in a family of merchants and ministers. 
His father, the Reverend William Emerson, Unitarian minister 
and chaplain of thé state senate, died in 1811, and his mother 
turned to boardinghouse keeping to support the children. He at- 
tended Boston Latin School from 1812 to 1817 and Harvard Col- 
lege from 1817 to 1821, where he kept journals of his reading 
and thought, and won prizes for his essays. Encouraged by his 
Aunt Mary Moody, Emerson early began to write poetry, on the 
victories of 1812, for example. He taught at his brother William’s 
school for young ladies, studied for the ministry at Harvard, 
went south to Florida to cure a long-threatening tuberculosis, 
came back to more preaching, and in 1829 was ordained pastor of 
the Second Church in Boston, in the same year he was married 
to the young and fragile Ellen Tucker. She died in 1831, and in 
1832 Emerson resigned his pastorate, preached a farewell sermon, 
and went to England to try to recover strength and purpose. 
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Though he visited the literary men he most admired, Cole- 
ridge, Wordsworth, Carlyle, remarkably it was the botanical 
world of France’s Jardin des Plantes which most gave him what 
he sought. He returned then to begin in Concord in 1834 his 
years of leadership in thought and expression. He married Lydia 
Jackson, and of their four children three survived to later life, 
the while he lost his eldest, his brothers, and later his mother. 
He met in the next years new friends, Margaret Fuller, Bronson 
Alcott, Horace Greeley, the elder Henry James, Hawthorne, 
Thoreau, Whitman. He began to turn his early practice in ser- 
mon making to lecture making on the new lecture circuits which 
were to illuminate the cities, villages, and frontiers of America 
for the rest of the century. He turned from much-argued-about 
lectures, like the early “The American Scholar’ to much-ar- 
gued-about publications: Nature in 1836, the writings for the 
Dial in 1840-44, the Essays of 1841 and 1844, the Poems of 
1846. He took a number of further trips west and abroad, gave 
the first of many speeches on problems of slavery, the war, and 
the nation’s leadership, and in the fifties published his three most 
thematically integrated books— Representative Men, English 
Traits, and The Conduct of Life — which took their place along- 
side the other great volumes of that era, Thoreau’s Walden and 
Whitman’s Leaves of Grass. The sixties brought the Civil War, 
the death of Lincoln, of Thoreau, of Hawthorne, and a gradual 
slowing for Emerson: the effort to meet honors at Harvard with 
new explorations of science and intellect, trips as far as Califor- 
nia as guest of his son-in-law, loss of his home by fire, final jour- 
neyings abroad, final collecting, despite failing memory, of loved 
work, like Parnassus, and death on April 27, 1882, at Concord. 

As a boy, Emerson had looked to his family and town and 
school for his ideas. What wisdom did he seek in these busy and 
hard-pressed years? Records of reading in his Journals and, more 
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indirectly, in the lists of withdrawals he and his mother made 
from the Boston Library Society, show his early concern with 
seeking out belief. His step-grandfather, Ezra Ripley, who lived 
in the Old Manse in Concord, which was later to be Haw. 
thorne’s, and his Aunt Mary Moody, devoted spurrer-on of his 
thought, both helped lead him in the direction of theology 
and of moral meditation, so that his readings through his twen- 
ties ran as follows: the novels of Sir Walter Scott, Mrs. Inch- 
bald, and Mrs. Edgeworth; Thomas Campbell’s long poem The 
Pleasures of Hope and Vicesimus Knox’s Elegant Extracts in 
prose and verse; works of Benjamin Franklin, Cicero, Shake- 
speare, the English essayists like Bacon and Addison, and his- 
torians like Robertson; translations of Cervantes, Dante, Eurip- 
ides, Montaigne, Pascal, Plutarch, Rousseau, Arabian Nights’ 
Entertainments, and Selections from the Popular Poetry of the 
Hindus. Scott furnished his world of fictive landscape and ro- 
mance, Cicero his world of oratorical meditation, Plato his world 
of speculation about what is true; English prose writers gave a 
solid professional background, and Eastern lore added a spice 
to the whole. His first poem, The History of Fortus, begun when 
he was ten, was a romance. 

His college studies were standard; among them, first year, 
Greek Livy, Latin Horace, geometry, and Lowth’s Grammar; sec- 
ond year, Cicero, history, geometry, Blair’s Rhetoric, Locke’s 
Human Understanding; third year, Homer, Juvenal, Hebrew, as- 
tronomy, Stewart’s Human Mind; fourth year, chemistry, political 
economy, Butler’s Analogy, and The Federalist. The members 
of his college literary club wrote essays and read them aloud. 

There are qualities which can be called Emersonian even in 
his earliest works, in his two Bowdoin prize essays of 1820 and 
1821, when he was not yet twenty, in his first printed essay, his 
first sermon, his first lecture. Consider his first Bowdoin essay, on 
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the assigned topic “The Character of Socrates.” It begins, as his 
essays were long to do, as his favorite Scott had done, with a po- 
etic epigraph; and note the references: to Plato’s academic walk, 
the Lyceum, which was to be the name for the great American lec- 
ture circuit established a decade later; reference also to pure and 
stream, terms to be especially characteristic of Emerson’s writing; 
and reference to the needs of his own country: 
Guide my way 

Through fair Lyceum’s walk, the green retreats 

Of Academus, and the thymy vale 

Where, oft enchanted with Socratic sounds, 

Ilissus pure devolved his tuneful stream 

In gentler murmurs. From the blooming store 

Of these auspicious fields, may I unblamed 

Transplant some living blossoms to adorn 

My native clime. 


Then this on his main topic: “Socrates taught that every soul 
was an eternal, immutable form of beauty in the divine mind, 
and that the most beautiful mortals approached nearest to that 
celestial mould; that it was the honor and delight of human 
intellect to contemplate this beau ideal, and that this was better 
done through the medium of earthly perfection.” How much 
discussion of Emerson’s mysticism would be tempered if it took 
into account this approbation of idea’s form and substance! 
How much too the stress on his individualism would be tem- 
pered by a reading of his senior essay of 1821. In it he traces 
“The Present State of Ethical Philosophy” from the limits of 
moral science set by the Greeks to the church’s “obstinacy of 
ignorance,” to Cudworth’s and Burke’s corrections of Hobbes, 
and the valuable common sense of the modern philosophers 
Clark, Price, Butler, Reid, Paley, Smith, and Stewart. Then he 
makes the important approving distinction that “The moderns 
have made their ethical writings of a more practical character 
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than the sages of antiquity. . . . The ancients balanced the com- 
parative excellence of two virtues or the badness of two vices; they 
determined the question whether solitude or society were the better 
condition for virtue. The moderns have substituted inquiries of 
deep interest for those of only speculative importance. We would 
ask, in passing, what discussion of Aristotle or Socrates can 
compare, in this respect, with the train of reasoning by which 
Dr. Price arrives at the conclusion that every wrong act is a 
step to all that is tremendous in the universe.” Democratically, 
too, modern moral philosophy shows “that a series of humble 
efforts is more meritorious than solitary miracles of virtue. . . 
The plague spot of slavery must be purged thoroughly out 
... The faith of treaties must be kept inviolate... ” 

Earlier than most he expressed concern for his country. When 
he was nineteen, only a decade past the battles of 1812, in 
which as a boy he had served, reinforcing the barricades on 
Boston’s lines to the sea, he feared the settling down of the 
national spirit. “In this merry time,” he wrote to a classmate, 
“and with real substantial happiness above any known nation, I 
think we Yankees have marched on since the Revolution to 
strength, to honor, and at last to ennul. It is most true that the 
people (of the city, at least) are actually tired of hearing Aris- 
tides called the Just, and it demonstrates a sad caprice when 
they hesitate about putting on their vote such names as Dan- 
iel Webster and Sullivan and Prescott, and only distinguish 
them by a small majority over bad and doubtful men... . 
Will it not be dreadful to discover that this experiment, made 
by America to ascertain if men can govern themselves, does 
not succeed; that too much knowledge and too much liberty 
make them mad?” 

In his notes for his first sermon, “Pray without Ceasing,” he 
wrote, “Take care, take care, that your sermon is not a recita- 
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tion; that it is a sermon to Mr. A. and Mr. B. and Mr. C.” 
The idea for this he, a Unitarian, got not only from Thessalon- 
ians but from a Methodist farm laborer, who said to him that 
men are always praying. “I meditated much on this saying 
and wrote my first sermon therefrom, of which the divisions 
were: (1) Men are always praying; (2) All their prayers are 
granted; (3) We must beware, then, what we ask.” Between 
this first sermon in Waltham in 1826, and his ordination at 
Boston’s Second Church in 1829, he preached two hundred 
sermons, learning to dread the demands of Sunday, learning 
to use one sermon in different places and different ways, yet 
becoming so habituated that long after he had left the pulpit he 
still continued to make notes on sermon topics. 

In the first Sunday of his Boston ministry, speaking of styles 
of preaching, he said that preaching should apply itself to the 
good and evil in men. “Men imagine that the end and use of 
preaching is to expound a text, and forget that Christianity is 
an infinite and universal law; that it is the revelation of a Deity 
whose being the soul cannot reject without denying itself, a rule 
of action which penetrates into every moment and into the 
smallest duty. If any one hereafter should object to the want of 
sanctity of my style and the want of solemnity in my illustra- 
tions, I shall remind him that the language and the images of 
Scripture derive all their dignity from their association with di- 
vine truth, and that our Lord condescended to explain himself 
by allusions to every homely fact, and, if he addressed himself to 
the men of this age, would appeal to those arts and objects 
by which we are surrounded; to the printing-press and the 
loom, to the phenomena of steam and of gas, to free institu- 
tions and a petulant and vain nation.” In sermon after sermon, 
“The Christian Minister,” “Summer,” “The Individual and the 
State,” “Trust Yourself,” ““Hymn Books,” “The Genuine Man,” 
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he carries out this active relation. The active verbs of his talks 
are indicative of his manner. 

During the three years of his ministry at Boston’s Second 
Church, the old church of Increase and Cotton Mather in its 
Puritan tradition, Emerson’s reading moved toward the specif- 
ic wisdoms needed to support him against what his journals 
had referred to as his own “‘sluggishness,”’ “silliness,” “flippancy,” 
even “frigid fear,” along with his lack of unction at “funerals, 
weddings, and ritual ceremonies,” his unwilling absorption in 
sick calls, in swelling of the poor fund, and in other manage- 
ments. Here he became more philosophically focused. He bor- 
rowed from the library again and again in 1830 de Gérando’s 
Histoire Comparée des Systémes de Philosophie (1804) which 
provided brief views of the pre-Platonists, pointed to their dis- 
tinguishing of the ideal from the material, and, especially, em- 
phasized God as unity, first cause, harmony, the law of order by 
abstraction, repulsion, relation. Then Plato abridged by Dacier, 
a Harvard text, then Thomas Taylor’s editions of Plato’s Cra- 
tylus, Phaedo, Parmenides, and Timaeus, which he borrowed 
many times from 1830 to 1845 and finally bought, for their 
treasurable emphasis on the soul, its motion, being, and becom- 
ing. Then work on Neo-Platonism, possibly Cudworth’s The 
True Intellectual System of the Universe, with its concept that 
nature ‘doth reconcile the contrarieties and enmities of particu- 
lar things, and bring them into one general harmony in the 
whole.” Then the English philosopher Berkeley, as against his 
predecessor Hobbes, on the laws of nature as they discipline us, 
and on “our delight in every exertion of active moral power.” 
And then at last, along with Boehme and Swedenborg, his own 
contemporary, Coleridge, in whose Aids to Reflection, Friend, 
and Biographia, he found the distinctions between Reason and 
Understanding, Imagination and Fancy, which Coleridge had 
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adapted from Kant and the Germans and which amounted to the 
nineteenth century’s scientific “reasonable” renaming of the old 
pair Faith and Reason — that Faith which seems an inward Rea- 
son, a powerful and compelling intuition of validity, of the sort 
which finally enabled Emerson to write in his journal in 1831 the 
lines of “Gnothi Seauton,” “Know Thyself,” and to reason him- 
self after his wife’s death into a withdrawal from his career, into a 
year’s journey away from America and his own youth. 

When in 1832 he resigned his ministry, spoke against church 
dogma and the communion ceremony, left behind the sorrows 
of his wife’s death and his family’s illnesses, Emerson seemed to 
be seeking in Europe the strong sources of his bookish admira- 
tions, in Coleridge, Wordsworth, Carlyle, and others. But what 
he discovered was the Jardin des Plantes—in the old world, 
its new world of biological and geological science. Finding his 
men of letters, except for Carlyle, self-centered, withdrawn, or 
garrulous, he found in zoological gardens and institutes of science 
the invigoration he sought. When he came back to America his 
ideas, perhaps under the pressures of a long hard sea voyage, 
combined youthful literary and religious studies with newly 
strengthened views of science. In a letter of 1834 he wrote, “Is 
it not a good symptom for society, this decided and growing 
taste for natural science which has appeared though yet in its 
first gropings? . . . I have been writing three lectures on Nat- 
ural History and of course reading as much geology, chemistry, 
and physics as I could find.” As the editors of his Early Lec- 
tures say, ““The science which Emerson studied and professed 
was pre-Darwinian and concerned itself more with the classifi- 
cation than with the evolution of natural phenomena. Largely 
deductive in its theoretical base, it could serve as illustration of 
divine law and at the same time offer opportunities for obser- 
vation and experimentation.” 
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kmerson’s first lecture to laymen in 1833 began, “It seems to 
have been designed, if anything was, that men should be students 
of Natural History.” That Lyceum of which his junior essay 
had spoken was off to its great success. “The beauty of the 
world is a perpetual invitation to the study of the world.” 
Emerson went on: ‘‘While’I stand there [in the Jardin] I am im- 
pressed with a singular conviction that not a form so grotesque, 
so savage, or so beautiful, but is an expression of something in 
man the observer. . . . I am moved by strange sympathies. I say 
I will listen to this invitation. I will be a naturalist.” The ad- 
vantages of the study: health and useful knowledge, and delight, 
and improvement of character, and explanation of man to him- 
self. “‘Nothing is indifferent to the wise. If a man should study 
the economy of a spire of grass—how it sucks up sap, how it 
imbibes light, how it resists cold, how it repels excess of mois- 
ture, it would show him a design in the form, in the color, in 
the smell, in the very posture of the blade as it bends before 
the wind. ... the whole of Nature is a metaphor or image 
of the human Mind. The laws of moral nature answer to those 
of matter as face to face in a glass.” 

Such scientific titles as “On the Relation of Man to the 
Globe,” “Water,” and “The Naturalist” alternated throughout his 
lecturing career, in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, the Mid- 
west, with those of a more historical and biographical order. 
The lectures of 1835 lauded Michelangelo, Chaucer, Shake- 
speare, Bacon, Milton, Jeremy Taylor for their earthiness, and 
Jonson, Herrick, Herbert for their strong and simple sentences 
and objects. The 1836 series in Boston on “Philosophy of His- 
tory,” and the later series on “Human Culture,” “Human Life,” 
“The Present Age,” “The Times,” stressed the common interests 
of men, saying of Michelangelo, as of Martin Luther, “so true 
was he to the laws of the human mind that his character and 
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his works like Isaac Newton’s seem rather a part of Nature 
than arbitrary productions of the human will.” 

In publication, Emerson’s career began from Concord in 1836, 
when he was just over thirty years old, with a small, not popu- 
lar, pamphlet called Nature, which stated succinctly in its third 
sentence: “But if a man would be alone, let him look at the 
stars.” This early individual man of Emerson’s is a man alone, 
apart from his friends and even from his own studies and 
pursuits, an unmediated part of the universe. By “nature,” Emer- 
son says, he means “the integrity of impression made by mani- 
fold natural objects. It is this which distinguishes the stick of 
timber of the wood-cutter from the tree of the poet.” A good 
local example: “Miller owns this field, Locke that, and Manning 
the woodland beyond. But none of them owns the landscape.” 

The main parts of his essay rest upon these distinctions. The 
causes of the world he calls “Commodity,” bow things are served 
and used; “Beauty,” how their harmony is perceived, in outline, 
color, motion, grouping; “Language,” how they are signified and 
symbolized; “Discipline,” how they are ordered and distin- 
guished —these are his own versions of Aristotle’s classical 
causes, material, effective, formal, and final. Then in three final 
sections, Emerson treats man’s view of “Idealism,” “Spirit,” and 
“Prospects”: his perspective through intuitive idea stronger than 
that through sense or argument; his power, in incarnation, of 
worship; and his power to speculate, to guess about relations, 
whence and whereto. He draws upon The Tempest, the Bible’s 
Proverbs, Comus, and George Herbert’s “Man” to voice his 
guesses. Both learned and innocent men, he warns, limit their 
powers and fail to speculate. “The invariable mark of wisdom 
is to see the miraculous in the common,” that is, idea in mate- 
rial, beauty and spirit in commodity and discipline. “What is a 
day? What is a year? What is summer? What is woman? What 
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is a child? What is sleep? . . . Whilst the abstract question oc- 
cupies your intellect, nature brings it in the concrete to be solved 
by your hands. . ... Every spirit builds itself a house, and be- 
yond its house a world, and beyond its world a heaven. . 
Adam called his house, heaven and earth; Czsar called his 
house, Rome; you perhaps call yours, a cobbler’s trade; a hun- 
dred acres of ploughed land; or a scholar’s garret. . . . Build 
therefore your own world. As fast as you conform your life to 
the pure idea in your mind, that will unfold its great propor- 
tions. A correspondent revolution in things will attend the influx 
of the spirit. So fast will disagreeable appearances, swine, spiders, 
snakes, pests, mad-houses, prisons, enemies, vanish; they are tem- 
porary and shall no more be seen. . . . so shall the advancing 
spirit . . . draw beautiful faces, warm hearts, wise discourse, and 
heroic acts, around its way, until evil is no more seen.” 

Here in its peroration, the essay, “Nature,” makes the pro- 
posals of Emerson’s whole lifetime on the simple questions of 
life, the range and scope of spirit, the fit of historical past and 
possible future, the nature of evil, the values of fact and of 
spirit. Emerson’s future style too is proposed and exemplified 
here: the broad speculative generalizations followed by the sim- 
plest questions and instances; the speaking to you; the quick 
strides of survey covering miles and centuries; the parallels and 
dismissals; the earnest recommendations for the life of the uni- 
verse as for the life of every day. 

The poems and the two volumes of essays which follow in the 
1840's, as well as some of his most moving lectures, such as “The 
American Scholar” and the “Divinity School Address,” set the 
fame of Emerson moving into its.channels. These accepted works 
we too may accept, to read them all, rather than to explore them 
here. The Essays followed patterns with which we have already 
learned to be familiar: from time in ‘History’ to more than time 
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in “Art,” from art in “Poet” to religion in “Reformers,” ending, as 
in his more loosely collected essays of the sixties and seventies, 
with transcendences of age and death. The poems, too, move to- 
ward ‘“Terminus,” “Farewell,” and “In Memoriam.” 

But two fates, laws of his life, carried Emerson’s work to 
less predictable intensities: one, the force of the slavery question 
and the Civil War; the other, the force of his concern with the 
“natural history of intellect” in poetry as in prose. In these we 
see not seasonal pattern and temporal decline, but the late ma- 
turing demanded by event and drawn from the aging seer after 
his chief works, his solidest books, were done. “Emancipation in 
the British West Indies,” 1844, “The Fugitive Slave Law,” 1851 
and 1854, “John Brown,” 1859, ““The Emancipation Proclama- 
tion,” 1862, “Abraham Lincoln,” 1865, all carry the weight of a 
pressing issue. 

Thoreau is said to have rung the bell for the public meeting 
at the Concord Court House in 1844, at which many citizens 
opposed Emerson’s attitudes on emancipation. Emerson began: 
“Friends and Fellow Citizens: We are met to exchange con- 
gratulations on the anniversary of an event singular in the 
history of civilization; a day of reason; of the clear light; of 
that which makes us better than a flock of birds and beasts; a 
day which gave the immense fortification of a fact, of gross 
history, to ethical abstractions.” 

How he delights in the fact of the West Indies’ final emanci- 
pation, in the fact of “the steady gain of truth and right,” in 
the intelligent self-interest despite the voluptuousness of power. 
So in America in the fifties, the Whig must’s, the Liberal may’s, 
need to combine. So we need, like John Brown, to see the 
facts behind the forms. So, “this heavy load lifted off the na- 
tional heart, we shall not fear henceforward to show our faces 
among mankind.” And Providence makes its own instruments, 
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“creates the man for the time.” In verse, the Concord “Ode,” 
read July 4, 1857: 
United States! the ages plead, — 
Present and Past in under-song, — 
Go put your creed into your deed, 
Nor speak with double tongue. 
And the “Boston Hymn,” read January 1, 1863, in Boston, when 
the President’s Emancipation Proclamation went into effect: 
God said, I am tired of kings, 
I suffer them no more; 


Up to my ear the morning brings 
The outrage of the poor. ... 


To-day unbind the captive, 

So only are ye unbound; 

Lift up a people from the dust, 
Trump of their rescue, sound! 


Pay ransom to the owner 

And fill the bag to the brim. 

Who is the owner? The slave is owner. 

And ever was. Pay him. 
Emerson has said, “I compared notes with one of my friends who 
expects everything of the universe and is disappointed when any- 
thing is less than the best, and I found that I begin at the other ex- 
treme, expecting nothing, and am always full of thanks for mod- 
erate goods.” Yet his intuition that God need not be so modest 
could find expression in God’s own voice in this hymn and thus 
raise the responsive shouts of a Boston audience. 

The work of his last active years, of the postwar sixties, 
was the work again of the “natural history of intellect.” This 
theme he still wanted to clarify. “His noun had to wait for its 
verb or its adjective until he was ready; then his speech would 
come down upon the word he wanted .. .” as his biographer 
James Cabot commented. He never spoke impromptu; indeed, 
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in his last years, he sought so long for the right word that he 
hesitated to appear in public. Part of his reticence was that, as 
he wrote in his journal of 1859, he wanted no disciples, he 
spoke to bring men not to him but to themselves. Harvard Phi 
Beta Kappa speaker in 1867, as in 1837, he took up again for 
Harvard in 1870 the series which he had projected thirty years 
before and had given in 1848 and later, in London, Boston, and 
New York, again in 1858 as a course on the “Natural Method 
of Mental Philosophy,” and again in 1866 as ‘Philosophy for 
People.” Now for a group of thirty students in 1870 and 1871 
he would try to bring together what he had to say. He still 
was not satisfied. Nevertheless: “If one can say so without ar- 
rogance, I might suggest that he who contents himself with 
dotting only a fragmentary curve, recording only what facts he 
has observed, without attempting to arrange them within one 
outline, follows a system also, a system as grand as any other, 
though he does not interfere with its vast curves by premature- 
ly forcing them into a circle or ellipse, but only draws that arc 
which he clearly sees, and waits for new opportunity, well as- 
sured that these observed arcs consist with each other.” 
This is the way his speaking seemed to a contemporary, 
W. C. Brownell: “The public was small, attentive, even reveren- 
tial. The room was as austere as the chapel of a New England 
Unitarian church would normally be in those days. The Unitar- 
ians were the intellectual sect of those days and, as such, suspect. 
Even the Unitarians, though, who were the aristocratic as well as 
the intellectual people of the place, found the chapel benches 
rather hard, I fancy, before the lecture was over, and I recall 
much stirring. There was, too, a decided sprinkling of scoffers 
among the audience, whose sentiments were disclosed during 
the decorous exit. Incomprehensibility, at that epoch generally, 
was the great offence; it was a sort of universal charge against 
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anything uncomprehended, made in complete innocence of any 
obligation to comprehend. Nevertheless the small audience was 
manifestly more or less spellbound. Even the dissenters—as in 
the circumstances the orthodox of the day may be called— 
were impressed. It might be all over their heads, as they con- 
temptuously acknowledged, or vague, as they charged, or disin- 
tegrating, as they — vaguely —felt. But there was before them, 
placidly, even benignly, uttering incendiarism, an extraordinarily 
interesting personality. It was evening and the reflection of two 
little kerosene lamps, one on either side of his lectern, illumi- 
nated softly the serenest of conceivable countenances — nobility 
in its every lineament and a sort of irradiating detachment 
about the whole presence. . .” 


To think about Emerson not only for himself in his own time 
and for us in ours, but in the larger context of tradition, we 
need to think of the qualities which relate him to others, as an 
author to other authors, as a writer of prose wisdom to other 
such writers. What place does Emerson hold in the tradition, of 
his own English literature and of the larger world of wisdom? 
This question cannot be answered by considering his ideas as if 
they were separable from his presentation of them. Rather, his 
presentation of them gives them their special identifiable char- 
acter. We need to discover the special traits and traditions of 
this essayist of ours, how he differed from any other we may 
know — from Cicero and Seneca on old age, from Montaigne on 
life and friendship, from the Elizabethan essayists whom he read 
with such pleasure as a boy, from the sermons he heard, from 
the eighteenth- and nineteenth-century philosophic and journalis- 
tic prose which he kept reading in the English reviews, from 
Carlyle whom he admired so directly, from his own American 
contemporaries, from the wisdom-literature of China, Persia, 
India, from his own Bible. 
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If we read the beginning of his perhaps most famous essay, 
“Self-Reliance,” which followed “History” in introducing his pop- 
ular series of Essays in the 1840’s, we may catch his way of 
expression. In the atmosphere of three quotations to the effect 
that ‘‘man is his own star,” Emerson begins: “I read the other 
day some verses written by an eminent painter which were origi- 
nal and not conventional. The soul always hears an admonition 
in such lines, let the subject be what it may. The sentiment 
they instil is of more value than any thought they may contain. 
To believe your own thought, to believe that what is true for 
you in your private heart is true for all men—that is genius. 
Speak your latent conviction, and it shall be the universal 
sense; for the inmost in due time becomes the outmost, and our 
first thought is rendered back to us by the trumpets of the Last 
Judgment. Familiar as the voice of the mind is to each, the high- 
est merit we ascribe to Moses, Plato and Milton is that they set 
at naught books and traditions, and spoke not what men, but 
what they thought. A man should learn to detect and watch that 
gleam of light which flashes across his mind from within, more 
than the lustre of the firmament of bards and sages.” 

The tone of this whole beginning is at once particular and 
personal: “I read ... your own”; general and confident: “the 
soul always hears”; evocative: “the trumpets of the Last Judg- 
ment”; wide-reaching: “Moses, Plato and Milton”; recommend- 
atory: “speak... learn”; figurative: “that gleam of light... 
more than the lustre of the firmament.” 

In this combination of qualities, Emerson’s style is more 
focused and condensed than Cicero’s, say, or Seneca’s, or Mon- 
taigne’s, setting its generalities in specific actions and analogies. 
It is not what we traditionally call a classic style, either in Latin 
or in English, because it does not carry the tone of a full and 
logical unfolding of the thought, but rather moves as if by 
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flashes of illumination. This is not to say that it is unlogical, 
merely that it does not give the effect of explicit stress on logical 
connections. Nor does it stress the literal qualifications, descrip- 
tions, with which classical prose is concerned. Both adjectives 
and connectives are relatively subordinated to direct active 
verbs. This is to say that Emerson characteristically in this para- 
graph and throughout this essay, as still in “Illusions” twenty 
years later, writes a very active, predicative style, one in which 
the structure is basically simple statement, for which both modi- 
fication and connective addition are only minimally necessary, 
and the sentences are relatively short, the central statements 
relatively unqualified. 

There is scarcely another essayist like this among the famed 
of English prose. Closest to Emerson are sermon-makers like the 
pre-Elizabethan Latimer, or Tyndale in his translation of Paul to 
the Romans, or narrative writers, the Bunyan of Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress, the Joyce of Molly Bloom’s soliloquy; and these are styles we 
do not probably think of as Emersonian. Yet even less so are the 
styles of classic arguers in the tradition of Hooker, Bacon, and 
Locke, or of the soaring describers he loved: Sir Thomas Browne, 
for example, or his own contemporaries like Carlyle, or what he 
himself called the “mock-turtle nutriment as in Macaulay.” 

But there is one writer in the tradition with whom he is 
closely allied, one whose works in prose and poetry were Emer- 
son’s own favorite youthful reading: Ben Jonson. Jonson was as 
singular in his own time as Emerson in his: their sense of the 
English language as best used in active concise statements, mak- 
ing connections by implication, was a sense shared in its ex- 
treme by few others, and therefore especially lively both in its 
singularity and in its function as bond between them. Even 
their use of specific connectives and the proportion of relative 
clauses to causal clauses and locational phrases are striking. Not 
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Plutarch, not Montaigne, not Bacon, but specifically the apho- 
ristic Jonson of Timber is Emerson’s direct model. 

Emerson’s critics, and he himself, have often complained of 
the sentences which seemed to repel rather than to attract one 
another. But lack of connectives does not necessarily mean lack 
of connections. The thought moves from general to particular, 
and from key word to key word. Such thought is logical, even 
syllogistic: the general, all men are mortal; the particular, a man; 
the conclusion, a man is mortal; you and I participate in this 
truth. But the and’s and therefore’s have been omitted, or have 
been used with relative infrequency. In other words, the logical 
relation of all to one is present, but not the explicit links in the 
steps of relation. Further, Emerson might begin with what we 
would call an untenable premise: “All men are immortal.” 
He would feel this intuitively, “the blazing evidence of immortal- 
ity,” the “gleam of light which flashes across his mind from with- 
in,” and so he would base upon it his logical argument for any 
one man and for us. And still further, he would treat key words 
like man in a special way, including in them all their degrees of 
evaluative reference from lowest to highest; so that “man” would 
mean man in his limitless degree of spirit, as well as in his lim- 
iting degree of body, thus supporting by definition, implicit or 
explicit, the relation between man and immortal which the 
syllogism makes. It is as if Emerson were essentially satisfied 
to say, “All men are men (with all men’s limitations and po- 
tentialities); a man acts like a man.” The connective there- 
fore’s and adjectival tmmorital’s are minimal; the subject-predicate 
Men are, a man is, central. 

In the early sermons, according to Kenneth Cameron’s in- 
dex-concordance, key terms are God, Jesus, man, memory, 
mind, nature, self, soul, truth. These suggest three centers, re- 
ligious, psychological, scientific. Then in Nature, key terms are ac- 
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tion, beauty, God, man, mind, nature, poet, soul, spirit, thought, 
truth, world. The changes make clear Emerson’s motion away 
from religion in the shape of person toward religion in the 
sense of creation of beauty, whereby action, thought, and 
world are taken up into the forms and purposes of spirit, and 
thus made beautiful by their harmony. 

Index terms tend to be nouns; but if we look more closely at 
the recurrent language of specific prose texts, early and late, we 
will see how strong and traditional are Emerson’s verbs, espe- 
cially those of feeling, knowing, thinking, how evaluative and 
discriminating his adjectives, as for example in “Self-Reliance,” 
divine, good, great, new, own, other, same, strong, such, true, 
and in the later “Fate” and “Illusions,” fine, find, and hold. The 
nouns of these essays also parallel the concordance listings for 
the whole work: the early action, being, character, fact, friend, 
truth, virtue; the later circumstance, element, form, fate; and the 
shared God, law, life, man, mind, nature, nothing, power, 
thought, time, world. The shift in emphasis from early action 
and character to later circumstance and fate is represented in 
the structure of the prose, as of the poetry also: an unusually 
high proportion of verbs and low proportion of connectives in 
the early work and “Self-Reliance” establishing later a propor- 
tion of about ten verbs and fewer adjectives to twenty nouns, 
achieving the precarious and shifting balance between action 
and circumstance which he argues for. 

Poetry and prose for Emerson are not far apart. In syntax, in 
vocabulary, in idea, their likenesses are greater than their dif- 
ferences. The main differences are the larger proportion of sen- 
sory terms in the poetry, and the framing by meter and rhyme. 
His first poems appeared not in the volume called Poems but as 
epigraphs for essays. He saw poems as epigraphs, like Biblical 
verses, texts for sermons. Therefore his poetic allegiances were 
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divided—on the one hand to the succinctness of a Jonson, as 
in prose, yet on the other to the materials and moods of his own 
day, which were freer, more natural, more exploratory. 

His was a sensorily active and receptive vocabulary like that of 
the English eighteenth and American nineteenth centuries, its 
especial impact being in its direct joining of man and nature, a 
nature wise and good, an air, sky, sea, star related to joy, form, 
beauty. This stylistic joining of human and natural realms as 
both natural, though differently, is like the metaphysical joining, 
as in Cowper’s “church-going bell,” which Wordsworth with his 
more literal connecting processes disapproved; it made con- 
densations of Emerson’s widest extensions. 

To this outreaching vocabulary he did at least consider suit- 
ing a freer form. Like Carlyle, he wearied of the “Specimens” of 
English verse he had read. Carlyle had written him in the 
1830's, “ . my view is that now at last we have lived to 
see all manner of Poetics and Rhetorics and Sermonics . . . as 
good as broken and abolished ...and so one leaves the 
pasteboard coulisses, and three unities, and Blair’s Lectures quite 
behind; and feels only that there is nothing sacred, then, but the 
Speech of Man to believing Men! [which] will one day doubt- 
less anew environ itself with fit modes, with solemnities that are 
not mummeries.” Emerson’s own Journals of this time (1839) 
expressed his interest not only in Pope’s couplets and Scott’s 
quatrains but in freer measures like those characteristic of Words- 
worth’s “Immortality Ode’—‘“not tinkling rhyme, but grand 
Pindaric strokes, as firm as the tread of a horse,” suggesting not 
a restraint, ‘but the wildest freedom.” Later he wrote to Herman 
Grimm concerning his Life of Michelangelo, “I hate circular 
sentences, or echoing sentences, where the last half cunningly 
repeats the first half,—but you step from stone to stone, and 
advance ever.” And he expressed to Grimm his corollary lack of 
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taste for drama: “Certainly it requires great health and wealth 
of power to ventriloquize (shall I say?) through so many 
bodies . . .” Rather, ‘““The maker of a sentence . . . launches 
out into the infinite and builds a road into Chaos and old 
Night, and is followed by those who hear him with something of 
wild, creative delight.” And: “Who can blame men for seeking 
excitement? They are polar, and would you have them sleep in 
a dull eternity of equilibrium? Religion, love, ambition, money, 
war, brandy, —some fierce antagonism must break the round of 
perfect circulation or no spark, no joy, no event can be.” 

He is aware too of freedom in natural forms. In 1841: “I told 
Henry Thoreau that his freedom is in the form, but he does 
not disclose new matter. . . . But now of poetry I would say, 
that when I go out into the fields in a still sultry day, in a 
still sultry humor, I do perceive that the finest rhythms and 
cadences of poetry are yet unfound, and that in that purer state 
which glimmers before us, rhythms of a faery and dream-like 
music shall enchant us, compared with which the finest meas- 
ures of English poetry are psalm-tunes. I think now that the 
very finest and sweetest closes and falls are not in our metres, 
but in the measures of eloquence, which have greater variety 
and richness than verse. . . .” Such freedom he aimed for in his 
prose and poetry of the sea, and such sense of freedom enabled 
him in 1855 to hail Whitman’s new scope and form. 

Yet there is a stronger controlling force for him, his youthful 
note-taking interest in pithy statements. As far back as 1820 we 
see his mood: “Have been of late reading patches of Barrow 
and Ben Jonson; and what the object—not curiosity? no—nor 
expectation of edification intellectual or moral—but merely be- 
cause they are authors where vigorous phrases and quaint, pecul- 
iar words and expressions may be sought and found, the better 
‘to rattle out the battle of my thoughts.’” And in 1840, he stated 
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his philosophical reasons for condensation: “‘yet does the world 
reproduce itself in miniature in every event that transpires, so 
that all the laws of nature may be read in the smallest fact.” 
Then in 1842 he expressed recognition of the power of concen- 
tration within scope and range: ‘“‘This feeling I have respecting 
Homer and Greek, that in this great, empty continent of ours, 
stretching enormous almost from pole to pole, with thousands of 
long rivers and thousands of ranges of mountains, the rare 
scholar, who, under a farmhouse roof, reads Homer and the Trag- 
edies, adorns the land. He begins to fill it with wit, to counter- 
balance the enormous disproportion of the unquickened earth.” 
While his chief substance then comes from the protestant 

naturalism of Sylvester and the eighteenth century, in air, sea, 
sky, land, cloud, star, and its American specifications in beautt- 
ful, river, music, morning, snow, rose, like Whitman’s grass, the 
counter, wry, limiting, and constructing tradition was his apho- 
ristic one, the good and wise thought, nature, fate, form, time, of 
the Elizabethans. When, later in life, Emerson published his col- 
lection, Parnassus, of the poems he had liked best, the most 
space went to Shakespeare, the next to Jonson and Herrick, 
Wordsworth and Tennyson. While the nineteenth-century poets 
gave him his guide to beauty of reference, the seventeenth cen- 
tury, in poetry as in prose, gave him his form. The Jonson he 
called master of song he represented by lines which sound like 
his own: 

Come on, come on, and where you go 

So interweave the curious knot 

As even the Observer scarce may know 

Which lines are pleasure, and which not . 

Admire the wisdom of your feet: 

For dancing is an exercise 

Not only shows the mover’s wit, 

But maketh the beholder wise, 

As he hath power to rise to it. 
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So Emerson “studied thy motion, took thy form,” giving to 
cosmos the active limitations of man’s rhymes and meters in the 
shape of aphorism and epigraph, combining, from his favorite 
readings, the gnomic force of translations from the Anglo-Saxon 
and Persian with the pith of segments from Jonsonian “Old 
Plays” used as epigraphs in Scott’s novels. 

In “Permanent Traits of the English National Genius,” for 
example, Emerson quotes and admires the strength of the Anglo- 
Saxon verse line: 


O in how gloomy 

And how bottomless 

A well laboreth 

The darkened mind 
When it the strong 
Storms beat 

Of the world’s business . 


This is much like Emerson’s own “Gnothi Seauton’’: 


He is in thy world, 

But thy world knows him not. 

He is the mighty Heart 

From which life’s varied pulses part. 
Clouded and shrouded there doth sit. 
The Infinite... 


Such concision he found also when in 1842 he edited the prose 
and verse of the Persian Saadi’s Gulistan (“Rose Garden”), a rep- 
resentative collection of wise maxims. As he later explained, “The 
dense writer has yet ample room and choice of phrase and even a 
gamesome mood often between his valid words.” 

Emerson’s cryptic and summary comment on more extended 
thought gave it the close form of meter and rhyme which he was 
concerned with as a part of the structure of the universe — its 
recurrent tide in season and in man. For him this form was 
not “organic” in the sense that we sometimes use the term, as 
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Coleridge used the term, in the individual and spontaneous un- 
foldment of self as a flower. This Emerson called romantic and 
capricious. Rather, for him “organic” meant structural, necessary, 
recurrent in a context of use, in material, formal, and direct 
cause, that is, as he said, classic. 

A close look at the form of his poetry in relation to his prose 
tells us much of the form of the world for him. Its lines, its 
regular or varied stresses, its coupled or varied rhymes, are part 
of the body, the law, of nature. With and against them the poet’s 
free spirit works. Similarly, names are part of the categorizing 
force of nature. With and against them, through metaphor, the 
seeing of likeness in difference and difference in likeness, the 
seeing poet’s vision of image and symbol, of individual entity, 
works. Similarly, sentences, generalizations, are part of the law 
of nature, and with and against them the vital instance works. 
In structure, in reference, in sound, his poetry gives us, even 
more closely than his prose, and with the focus in which he 
believed, the presence of all in one, the interplay of likeness 
and difference in every entity of art. 

Among Emerson’s best liked poems, “Each and All,” “Uriel,” 
“Good-Bye,” “Woodnotes,” “Merlin,” “Concord Hymn,” “Bos- 
ton Hymn,” “Brahma,” “Days,” “Terminus,” as among his longer 
descriptions and shorter fragments, condensations and variations 
appear in all sorts of degrees, from the strictness of “Concord 
Hymn” to the obliquities of “Merlin.” Even some of his choppiest 
addenda are likable — “Limits,” for example, or “The Bohemian 
Hymn,” or “Water” from “Fragments,” or “Nature and Life,” or 

Roomy Eternity 

Casts her schemes rarely, 
And an zon allows 

For each quality and part 


Of the multitudinous 
And many-chambered heart. 
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Or, from ‘The Poet,” 

That book is good 

Which puts me in a working mood. 

Unless to thought is added Will, 
Apollo is an imbecile. 

What parts, what gems, what colors shine, — 

Ah, but I miss the grand design. 
This was Emerson’s steadiest complaint about his style: that he 
dealt in parts and fragments and could not achieve the whole, 
which he himself bespoke. Yet his very worry about this achieve- 
ment, as about his friendship and love, is indicative of their im- 
portance to him, their religious center for him. We must not take 
at face value his fears of coldheartedness, of infinitely repellent 
particles; these were the recalcitrances of substance in which his 
spirit worked. “It is very unhappy, but too late to be helped, the 
discovery we have made that we exist. That discovery is called the 
Fall of Man.” Yet, “we are sure, that, though we know not how, 
necessity does comport with liberty,” and, “a part of Fate is the 
freedom of man.” These are the principles of his life; they are 
guides, too, to the form of his art. In the speculative turns of 
“Merlin,” as in the steady pace of “Brahma” and “Days,” is the 
strength of freedom joined with measure. 

The essay ‘““The Poet” makes specific application of these be- 
liefs. Ideally, the poet is the sayer, the teller of news, utterer of 
the necessary and causal. “For the Universe has three children, 
born at one time, which reappear under different names in 
every system of thought, whether they be called cause, operation 
and effect; or, more poetically, Jove, Pluto, Neptune; or, theo- 
logically, the Father, the Spirit and the Son; but which we will 
call here the Knower, the Doer and the Sayer. These stand re- 
spectively for the love of truth, for the love of good, and for 
the love of beauty. These three are equal. Each is that which 
he is, essentially, so that he cannot be surmounted or analyzed, 
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and each of these three has the power of the others latent in 
him and his own, patent.” 

The poet, by saying, makes new relations, heals dislocations 
and detachments, shows defects as exuberances, as in Vulcan’s 
lameness, Cupid’s blindness. “Every new relation is a new 
word.” The world is thus “put under the mind for verb and 
noun” without an explicit connective. It is important to realize 
what this sense of saying means to Emerson’s own poetry. It 
means that as a poet he is not an imagist, not a symbolist, but 
specifically a figurist. That is, he accepts image and symbol as 
vital, from the natural world; and then his contribution as poet 
is to show them in new relation. “He knows why the plain or 
meadow of space was strown with these flowers we call suns and 
moons and stars . . .” There is the metaphoric way of speak- 
ing. He names now by appearances, now by essences, delighting 
in the intellect’s sense of boundaries, and then in the ascension 
of things to higher kinds, that is, in both being and becoming, 
the inebriation of thought moving to fact — even in algebra and 
definitions, the freedom of trope. Emerson blames mystics, as 
he would blame modern ritualistic symbolizers, for too many fixi- 
ties. “The history of hierarchies seems to show that all religious 
error consisted in making the symbol too stark and solid.” “Let 
us have a little algebra’ —a little relation and proportion! “I 
look in vain for the poet whom I describe. We do not with suffi- 
cient plainness or sufficient profoundness address ourselves to 
life, nor dare we chaunt our own times and social circumstance.” 

Is Emerson a philosopher? Yes, if we agree with William 
James (as John Dewey quotes him in a Southern Review article 
of 1937): ‘““Philosophic study means the habit of always seeing 
an alternative, of not taking the usual for granted, of making 
conventionalities fluid again, of imagining foreign states of 
mind.” In this way Emerson prepares for James, for Dewey, for 
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Charles Peirce, the great American pragmatists. In this way too 
he prepares more metaphysically for Nietzsche’s Dionysus. But 
Emerson was not systematic and Germanic. Critics like René 
Wellek, writing on Emerson’s philosophy, Andrew Schiller on his 
“gnomic structure,” Kathryn McEuen on his rhymes, Frank 
Thompson on his theories of poetry, Walter Blair and Clarence 
Faust on his method, Nelson Adkins on his bardic tradition, 
J. D. Yohannan on his Persian translations, Percy Brown on his 
aesthetics, Vivian Hopkins and Stephen Whicher on his sense of 
form, and Frederic Carpenter on his use of oriental materials, all 
suggest variations on the theme of his fragmentary illuminations. 
So did his elder critics like Carlyle, Arnold, Santayana. 

So did he. When in 1870 he began his final series “On the 
excellence of Intellect, its identity with nature, its formations in 
Instinct and Inspiration, and relation to the existing religion 
and civility of the present,” he warned his hearers that this 
series would consist of “anecdotes of the intellect; a sort of 
Farmer’s Almanac of mental moods,’ and even defended this 
method, as we have noted before, in his metaphor of the 
dotted line. He had reasons for not filling in the lines, for not 
always writing a smoothly qualified prose, poetry, or philosophy. 
“T think that philosophy is still rude and elementary. It will one 
day be taught by poets. The poet is in the natural attitude; he is 
believing; the philosopher, after some struggle, having only rea- 
sons for believing.” “I confess to a little distrust of that com- 
pleteness of system which metaphysicians are apt to affect. "Tis 
the gnat grasping the world.” 

But in his sense of metaphysics as useful, for daily use, he had 
a great deal of work to do in the world. To feed the hunger of 
the young for ideas; to think what simple pattern of being could 
include man’s sense of joy in being as well as his fear and falsi- 
fication of it; to draw the world as newly understood by scientific 
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thought into the world of common intuition; to combine his 
feeling that “the beauty of the world is a perpetual invitation to 
the study of the world” with his explanation of such combina- 
tion, as to his brother Edward in 1834, that visionary reason 
and toiling understanding work together, “by mutual reaction of 
thought and life, to make thought solid and life wise.” 

A man who has been called monist, dualist, pantheist, tran- 
scendentalist, puritan, optimist, pragmatist, mystic, may well feel 
dubious about the validity of labels, of adjectives. His style 
shows us how all of these terms fit him and how they work 
together, and over and over he tells us that it is degree he be- 
lieves in; in degree, the one and the many may work together, 
god, man, nature may work together; all varieties of difference, 
from dissimilar to contrasting, will share degrees of likeness. 
His common term polarity referred not to modern positive and 
negative poles merely, and not to modern negative correlations 
or annihilations, but to “action and interaction,” to differences 
or counterparts which are unified by a common direction, a 
north star, a magnetic field, a spirit in the laws and limits of 
body, a drawing of body along in the direction of spirit—a 
golden mean with a lodestar. 

Emerson’s plan for the Essays, early set down in his Journals, 
well summarizes his steadiest concerns: 


There is one soul. 

It is related to the world. 

Art is its action thereon. 

Science finds its methods. 

Literature is its record. 

Religion is the emotion of reverence that it inspires. 
Ethics is the soul illustrated in human life. 

Society is the finding of this soul by individuals in each other. 
Trades are the learning of the soul in nature by labor. 
Politics is the activity of the soul illustrated in power. 
Manners are silent and mediate expressions of soul. 
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His plan, his tables of contents, his major vocabulary, his syn- 
tax, are all of a piece, seeking and finding, in what he sees to 
be the major activities of man, that unifying vitality of good, 
that one essential likeness, which he calls soul. He could say, 
“Within and Above are synonyms” —a metaphor crucial to be- 
lief in our day —so that “transcendental” could easily mean ‘“‘a 
little beyond”; and he was able to say in another town or on 
a weekday what he had not felt able to say at home and on 
Sunday. For as one of his small-town congregations said, ‘““We 
are very simple people here, and don’t understand anybody but 
Mr. Emerson.” And as their Emerson said, “What but thought 
deepens life, and makes us better than cow or cat?” 

It was fortunate that there was enough of an artist in this 
wise man of America’s nineteenth century, that he tried not only 
to advise but to preserve, not only to tell but to make and 
give; that the artistic power of Renaissance poets and prose 
writers gave him a means to hold and shape the fluent con- 
tinuities of a liberal eighteenth- and nineteenth-century roman- 
ticism; that sermon structure, like rhyme and meter, gave him 
ways of holding fast the free Aeolian strains of sky and sea in 
their relevance to thought and fate and form. 

There is no permanent wise man, Emerson says. Yet, “How 
does Memory praise? By holding fast the best.” This is the 
work for a wise art, a laborious but joyful understanding. 
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